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Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to Campbell 
Bonner, 1512^4 Demonbreun Street, Nashville, Tenn. 



THE MEANING OF oiSiv Seopxu 

"I do not need," "I have no need of," may obviously by a sort of 
litotes imply positive rejection or dislike. It does not seem to have been 
noticed that in ol$*v Seopai this is frequently, not to say normally, the case, 
and that the phrase is often the idiomatic Greek equivalent of our collo- 
quial "don't want," or rather of the slang "have no use for." The 
observation of this usage in the passages which I have collected in some 
instances restores a touch of humor or emphasis, in others seriously affects 
the meaning. Thus Thucyd. viii. 43 is cited by Liddell and Scott in the 
form "oiSkv Seofmi tivos, I have no need of him." But the obvious 
meaning of ovSk tt?s rpo^s «ri Tovrots SetcrOat oiSkv in the context is that 
they rejected, "had no use for," his support on the terms offered. So in 
Plato, Protag. 337 C ovSkv yap Seo/xat to d. ftovket, tovto kou d vol So/ca 
i\eyxeo-0<u means "I won't have," "I have no use for," the discussion and 
refutation of propositions conceded merely for the sake of the argument. 
And in Xen. Hell. iv. 4. 6 kou TroXiTetas ph> avayKa^opuevoi. rrjs iv "Apyu p,eri- 
X«v ijs ovSkv eSeoiTo a positive aversion is expressed as it is in the similar 
words of Isocr. xiv. 8 t^s 8k o-<£erepcts avr&v jroAiTcias ovSkv Seo/xeyous koivu>~ 
velv awyKd£ovo-iv. The colloquial emphasis is apparent in the words of 
the wronged husband in Lys. i. 21 iyia yap ov8iv 8copxu \6y<ov ak\a to ipyov, 
etc. A still better example is Aristophanes Pax 474 ov8ev Scoped', u>v6pvm€, 
t^s o-jjs pop fiovos. In Knights 673 oi 8c6p.e0a o-irovhSn/ is proved by the 
humorous context to mean "we don't want any peace." In Wasps 1426 
8ikG>v yap oi Stop,' ov8e irpaypAriav, the idiomatic force is apparent, as it is 
in Lysistr. 927, 934. 

We may now perceive that in Plato Rep. 410 B <5are p.r)8iv laTpixrjs 
8eto~0at is stronger than "have no need of medicine;" cf. 405 C. Again in 
581 E <J>s ovSkv r&v ctAA<ov Seopwov, etc., expresses Plato's positive contempt 
for the lower pleasures (cf. Phileb. 63 C D), and in 367 B ov8ev yap o-e 
Seopai a-n-oKpyirreo-Oai is a little more than "I have no need to." In 579 A 
ikevOepovv ol8kv Sed/tevos, which has puzzled some commentators, simply 
means "to emancipate unwillingly," as appears from Plutarch Vit. 834 D 
ij fiovkr] xl/rj<j>i^€Tai firjSiv SeopJvrj; 880 A crcpots 8k irapi)(tin> yeXmra /irjSev 
oeo/iewHs; 724 D koi o-vpyiraprjve^OTjo-av ovSkv Seopevoi; 342 E (cf. 377 C) roiis 
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"EAAijvas IkeaOipoZv ov8«v 8eo/w,evovs; Moralia II02 B vwoKpCverai .... 
ov8«v 8«o/i«vos. Other examples, some of them not quite so clear, are: 
Rhesus 321; Eurip. Suppl. 672; Gorgias Palamedes 15; Aeschylus Suppl. 
358; Thucyd. iv. 130, vi. 20, viii. 64; Lys. Or. ii. 64, fr. 6. 1; Andoc. 
i. 49, 80; Isaeus ii. 30; Isocr. xi. 43, xiii. 4, xv. 150, 238, vii. 25; Xen. 
Mem. iii. 8. 3, Cyr. i. 4. 10, Ath. Pol. 3, HeW. i. 4. 16, ii. 4. 23, 35, 
vii. 1. 40, 4. 35, Aesch. iii. 104, 139; Plutarch passim; Lucian 
Fugitivi 24, Timon 35, Hermot. 81 a . . . . irpos ij/wts ovSkv Seo/tevovs 
.... 8m!«px €T< h- The idiom naturally extends to ov8ev 8eov and /MjSev 
8«ov: Xen. C^f. iv. 6. 3 6 /u*v vCv 3.p)(a>v oSros OKOiTMras TjftapTfV, o>s /iijiroTe 
Sxpektv, 6 8' «/*6s irats /JaXaiv, ov8ev 8«ov, KaraySaXXet t^v apKrov. Cf. 
Plato Laws 816 E; Lucian Prom. 6, Z>e i»«ag. 13. 

I of course do not mean to say that oiScv 8e'o//at cannot often be taken 
in its simple and literal sense. I am merely trying to show that its 
idiomatic and colloquial force has been generally overlooked in our 
lexicons, grammars, and commentaries. Paul Shorey 



CICERO AD FAMILIARES vii. 13 

Et tu soles ad vim faciundam adhiberil Neque est quod illam exceptionem in 
interdicto pertimescas: "Quo tu prior vi hominibus armatis non veneris," scio 
enim te mm esse procacem in lacessendo. 

The sense of the passage is plain. Trebatius is good-humoredly 
chaffed for having exchanged the gown for the soldier's cloak. In the note 
ad locum in Tyrrel's school selection of the Letters there is a discussion 
which, for the avowed purpose of the book, is, to say the least, excessively 
long. In spite of its length, however, it seems to me to miss some important 
points. 

The interdict in question is unquestionably the less common of the 
interdicts "Unde vi" which Cicero called "De hominibus armatis" (Pro 
Caecina 91, 92). Omitting minor details, the formula ran: "Unde tu 
ilium vi hominibus armatis deiecisti, eo restituas." 

The first thing to be noticed is that Cicero's citation will not fit into 
this formula at all. 1 The tu of the formula is the aggressor, the tu of 
Cicero's citation is the complainant. As, from its very nature, the inter- 
dict was always addressed to the defendant, to the alleged aggressor, it 
follows that Cicero is either quoting approximately or is not quoting the 
interdict itself. The phraseology is too precise to make the former sup- 
position probable. We may therefore assume that Cicero had in mind 
something else than the interdictory formula. If we examine Cicero's 

1 Even Lenel Das Edictum Perpetuum, in his discussion of the interdict, seems 
to have overlooked this fact. 



